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To the Reverend Father in Christ, Dom Bernard, by God’s grace the Venerable Abbot of Cassino, 
Brother Thomas Aquinas, his devout son, pledges his swift obedience always and everywhere. 


| would have preferred, venerable Father, to discuss in person with the assembled brethren those 
illustrious words of Doctor Gregory which have led to some consternation amongst them. The 
length of the divine office and the obligations of Lent, however, have prevented this, and 
therefore it may perhaps be better to respond in writing, which may prove useful not just for 
present but also for future brothers. | take the fact that your letter arrived here in Aquino, just 
when | was about to leave for France, to be a sign of divine favour. It was from here also that the 
blessed Maurus, follower of our most holy father Benedict, was sent to France, and it was here 
that he was considered worthy to receive writings and sacred gifts from such an honourable 
father. 


Hence, in order to put the mind of doubters at ease, the words of the blessed Gregory, which 
evoked suspicion and error amongst the ignorant, should be quoted here (Mor. XVI, 10): This 
should be known, he says, that the goodness of God accords sinners scope for repentance. If they 
do not turn in the time granted to them to the fruits of repentance (cf. Mt 3:8), but turn instead to 
the service of iniquity, they forgo on what they might have obtained through the mercifulness of 
God. The almighty God foreknows the time at which the life of each individual will come to an end, 
and no-one could die at any time, save at that time when he does die. For if we take into account 
the fifteen years that were added to the life of Hezekiah (2 K 20:1-11) then this increased the term 
of his life from that moment, in which, of himself, he had deserved to die: for God’s ordinance 
foreknew the time from which it would withdraw him out of the present life. 


In these words the Illustrious Doctor makes abundantly clear the need to consider every person 
from a two-fold perspective: one in accordance with the human person himself, and another one 
in accordance with divine foreknowledge. If we consider the human person in his own right, that 
is, in relation to things that befall him, he is not subject to necessity; for it is possible that some 
things befall him, which are not the result at all of destiny. Gregory says as much, when talking 
about sinners: ‘If they do not turn in the time granted to them to the fruits of repentance, but turn 
instead to the service of iniquity, they forgo on what they might have obtained through the 
mercifulness of God.’ If, therefore, they were in a position to obtain something in the first place, 
they could not possibly forgo out of necessity. Hence, all the adverse things that happen do not 
occur out of necessity. The same reasoning applies to death and all the other things that we do or 
suffer; for indeed all things are subject to divine providence. 


But if, however, we consider the human person in relation to divine providence, what he does or 
suffers acquires a certain necessity, not in an absolute sense, as if considered in their own right the 
things which occur could not happen in any other way, as | mentioned; but in a conditional sense, 
namely, when this conditionality is necessary: if God knows something beforehand, it will happen. 
For it cannot be possibly the case that God both knows something beforehand, and yet that it will 
not occur — for that would imply that God’s foreknowledge is inaccurate. And that the truth would 
be inaccurate is altogether impossible. This is what the words of the blessed Gregory refer to, 
when he adds: ‘The almighty God foreknows the time at which the life of each individual will come 
to an end, and no-one could die at any time, save at that time when he does die’, which means: 
the time of death that God foreknows. For it cannot be possibly the case that God both foreknows 
that someone will die at a certain time, and that he nonetheless dies at a different time, for that 
would imply that the knowledge of God is inaccurate. 


Considered from the perspective of the human person in his own right, he could die at another 
time. For who could doubt that his life could be finished earlier, having been slain by the sword, 
burnt by fire, fallen into an abyss, or fallen into a trap? The words that follow illustrate that 
Gregory had this distinction in mind, when he adds: ‘For if we take into account the fifteen years 
that were added to the life of Hezekiah, then this increased the term of his life from that moment, 
in which, of himself, he had deserved to die.’ Now it is silly to claim that somebody deserves 
something which cannot possibly happen. Therefore, considered from the perspective of Hezekiah 
in his own right, he could have died some other time. But from the perspective of divine 
knowledge, it cannot possibly happen that he would die at one time, and that God would know 
beforehand that he would die at another time. [Text missing] We must therefore keep in mind 
that there is a difference in divine and human knowledge. Because we are subject to change and 
time, in which there is a ‘before’ and an ‘after’, we know things in succession, knowing some 
things first and others later. That is why we remember things past, consider the present, and 
anticipate future events. 


But given the fact that God is free from change, as Malachi has it: For |am the Lord, and | change 
not (MI 3:6), he is beyond all temporal succession. In him neither future nor past can be found, but 
all things future and past are with him in the present, as He himself says to his servant Moses: | am 
who am (Ex. 3:14). In our manner of speech we say that God has foreknown from all eternity that 
this man would die at a particular moment; but in God’s manner of speaking we would have to 
say, rather, that he sees him die, just as | see Peter sitting when he is seated. It is evident that the 
fact that | observe somebody sitting down does not render his sitting down necessary at all. It is 
indeed impossible that these two things are true at the same time, namely that | see him sitting 
down, and that he is not sitting down. Similarly, it is not possible that God knows beforehand a 
future event and that this event would not occur. Nonetheless, this does not imply that the future 
event must take place in a necessary fashion. 


This then, dearest Father, is what | have written in obedience to your command, in order to recall 
those who have strayed. If my words do not suffice, | will not fail to write again in obedience to 
you. 


May you, Father, be well for a long time to come. 


Brother Reginald commends himself to you. 


